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The mother of Pyrocles, {hortly after her childbirth, died. 

Sidney , b ii. 

A kernel void of any tafte, but not fo of virtue, cfpecially 
for women travailling in childbirth. Carc-iu's Survey of Cornwall. 

In the whole fex of women, God hath decreed the filar pc ft 
pains of childbirth ; to {hew, that there is no ftate exempt from 
i'orrow. Taylor's Holy Living. 

He to his wife, before the time aflign’d 
I or childbirth came, thus bluntly (poke his mind. Dryden < 

Chi'ldf.d. adj. [from child.) Furnifhed with a child. 

How light and portable my pain feems now. 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow ; 
He chilied as I father’d. Shakef care’s king Lear. 

Cm'i .derm as Day. [from child and maji.] 

l ire day of the week, throughout the year, anfwering to 
the day on which the feaft of the holy Innocents is folemni/.ed, 
which weak and fuperftitious perfons think an unlucky day. 

So you talk not of hares, or fuch uncouth things ; for that 
proves as ominous to the filherman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when childcrmas day fell, doth to the ma- 
riner. Can tu's Survey of Cornwall. 

Chi'i,dhood. n.f [from child, cilbhab, Sax.] 

1. The ftate of infants; or, according to fome, the time in 
which we are children. 

Now' I have ftain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood, remov’d but little from our own. Sh. R. tv f. 
The Tons of lords and gentlemen fliould be trained up in 
learning from their childhoods. Spcnfcr on Ireland. 

Seldom have I ceas’d to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood , and thy youth. Milt. Pa. Reg. 
The fame authority that the actions of a man have with us 
in our childhood , the fame, in every period of life, has the 
practice of all whom we regard as our fuperiours. Rogers’s Scr. 

2. The time of life between infancy and puberty. 

Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, nourifhing ali- 
ment. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3. The properties of a child. 

Their love in early infancy began, 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. 

Chj'ldish. adj. [from child ] 

1 . Having the qualities of a child ; trifling ; 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning and aJ- 
mqft childijh : then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juve- 
nile. Bacon's EJfay , 58. 

2. Becoming only children ; trivial; puerile. 

Mufidorus being elder by three or four years, bv the dif- 
ference there was taken away the occafion of childijh conten- 
tions. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lion’s whelps flic faw how he did bear. 

And lull in rugged arms withouten chi dijh fear. Fairy Qu. 

When I was yet a child, no childijh play 
T o me was pleaftng ; all my mind w'as fet 
Serious to learn and know. Paradifc Regained, b. r. 

The fathers looked on the worfliip of images as the moft 
filly and childijh thing in the world. Stillingfleet’ s Defence. 

One that hath newly learn’d to fpcak and go, 

Loves childijh plays. Rofcommon. 

They have fpoiled the beauty of the walls with abundance 
of childijh fcntcnces, that confift often in a jingle of words. 

Adclifon on Italy. 

By converfation the childijh humours of their younger days 
might be worn out. Arbuthmt' s Hijlory of J. Bull. 

Childishly, adv. [from childijh.] In a childifh trifling way ; 

like a child. . . , . , 

Together with his fame their infamy was fpread^ who had 
fo rafhly and childijhly ejected him. Hooker s Preface. 

Jt is a thick mifty error, fupported by fome men of excel- 
lent judgment in their own profeflions, but childijhly unikdful 
in any thing befidcs. Hayward on Ldward v I. 

Chi'ldishness. n.f [from childijh.] 

1 . Puerility ; triflingnefs. 

The actions of childijhnefs, and unfaflnonable carriage, 
time and age will of itfelf be fure to reform. Locke. 

Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of the * u P er " 
ftition, credulity, and childijhnefs of the Roman cathol.ck 
religion. Add, Jon on Italy. 

2 . Harmleffnefs. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childijhnefs will move him more 

Than can our rcafons. Shakefpear s Conclanus- 

ChiLdless. adj. [from child.] Without children ; without 

As thy fword hath made women chtldlefs, fo fhall thy mo- 
ther be childlefs among women. * * v \ 33 - 

A man fhall fee the nobleft works and foundations have 
proceeded from childlefs men; which have loug. t to expres 
the images of their minds, where thofe ot their o ics aw 
failed : fo the care of poftcrity is moft in them that have no 
pofterity. f Bacons EJfay, 7 . 

Childlefs thou art, childlefs remain : fo death 
Shall be deceiv’d his glut. Milton’s Paradfe Lojt, b.x. /. 989. 
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She can give you the reafon why fuch a one died childhj) 

ChiLdlike. adj. [from child and like.] BecomSg’or^befcS’ 
ing a child. b ucem - 

Who can owe no lefs than childlike obedience to h-r rt, , 
hath more than motherly care. Hooker, b. v . r? 

1 thought the remnant of mine aoe • J-°. 

Should have been cherilh’d by her childlike duty. Shakefp 
Chiliad, n.f. [from ] A thoufand ; a coUc^nTor 
fum containing a thoufand. or 

We make cycles and periods of years ; as decads, centuries 
chiliads, &c. for the ufc of computation in hiftorv. Hold * 
CihliaLdron. n.J. [from A figure of a thoufand 



2. 
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Tides. 

In a man, who fpeaks of a chiiiaedron, or a body of a 
thoufand Tides, the idea of the figure may be very confufed 
though that of the number be very diftincl. / . * 

Chi lie ac T v E . adj. [from chile.] That which makes chile ’ 
VV hether this be not effected by fome way of corroiion 
rather than any proper digeftion, ' chi lif active mutation or 
alimental converfion. hrown’ s Vulgar Errors, b. iii. 2? 
Chilifa'ctory. adj. [fiom chile ] That which has the qua- 
lity of making chile. “ 

We fhould rather rely upon a chili factory menftruum, or 
digeftive preparation drawn from fpccies or individuals, whofe 
ftomachs peculiarly diflolve lapideous bodies. Brown’s Vul. Er 
Cmilifica'tion. n f. [from ch.le.] The ad of making chile. * 
Nor will we affirm that iron is indigefted in the ftoniach 
of the Oftriche ; but we fufped this effect to proceed not 
from any liquid reduction, or tendence to chylifi cation, by the 
power of natural heat. Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. iii c 11 
CHILL, adj. [cele, Sax.] 

1. Cold ; that which is cold to the touch. 

And all my plants I fave from nightly ill. 

Of noifom winds, and blafting vapours chill. Milton. 
Cold ; having the fenfation of cold ; {hivering with cold. 
My heart, and my chill veins, now freezing with defpair. 

Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

Deprefied; dejected.; difeouraged. 

Chill, n.f. [from the adjective.] Chilnefs; cold. 

1 very well know one to have a fort of chill about his prse- 
cordia and head. Derham’s PEfco-Thcology. 

To Chill, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To make cold. 

Age has not yet 

So flirunk my finews, or fo chill'd my veins. 

But confcious virtue in my breaft remains. Dryd. Aurengzeb; 

Heat burns his rife, froft chills his fetting beams. 

And vex the world with oppofitc extremes. Creech's Manil. 

Each changing feafon does its poifon bring ; 

Rheums chill the winter, agues blaft the fpring. Prior. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms ; or trumpet’s clangor ftirill 
Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood. Philips. 

2. Todeprefs; to deject; to difeourage. 

Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his fpirits, and 
awakens terrors, which he cannot bear. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. To blaft with cold. 

The fruits perifh on the ground. 

Or foon decay', by fnows immod'rate chill’d. 

By winds are blafted, or by lightning kill’d. B’ackm. Creat. 
ChiLliness. n.f. [from chilly.] A fen (at ion of {hivcringcold. 
If the patient furvives three days, the acutencfs of the pain 
abates, and a chiUinefs or {hivering affects the body. Arbuthmt. 
ChiLly. adj. [from chill.] Somewhat cold. 

A chilly fweat bedews 

My fhudd’ring limbs. Philips. 

ChiLness. n.f. [from chill.] Coldncfs ; want of warmth. 

If ymu come out of the fun fuddenly into a fhade, there 
followeth a chilnefs or {hivering in all the body. Bac. Nat. Hijl. 

This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A gen’rous chilnefs feizes ev’ry part, 

The veins pour back the biood, and fortify the heart. Dryd. 
Chimb, n.f [kime, Dut.] The end of a barrel or tub. ^ 
CHIME, n.f. [The original of this word is doubtful. Junius 
and Mirjhcw fuppofc it corrupted from cimbal ; Skinner from 
gamme , or gamut ; Flenjhaw from cbiamare , to call, becaufc 
the chime calls to church. Perhaps it is only foftened from 
chirme, or churme, an old word for the found of many voices, 
or inftruments making a noife together.] 

1. The confonant or harmonick found of many correfpondent 
inftruments. 

Hang our fliaggy thighs with bells; 

That, as we do iirike a tune, ^ 

In our dance, fhall make a chime. Ben Johnfons Fairy Pr. 

The found 

Of inftruments, that made melodious chime. 

Was heard, of harp and organ. Milton’s Paradifc Lof, b. xi. 

Love virtue, {he alone is free; 

She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the fphery chime. 
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The correfpondencc of found. 

Love firft invented verfe, and formd ^ 


ft ruck with 
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Prior. 
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well. 
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The motion meafur’d, harmoniz’d the chime. 

, The found of bells, not rung by ropes, but 

3 ‘ hammers. In this fenfe it is always ufed in Jc plural, 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shakefp. c y 

a The correfpondencc of proportion or relation. 

4 ' The conceptions of things arc placed m the.r ft* 

grees of fimilitude ; asinfevcral proportions, one to .mother^ 
m which harmonious chimes, the voice of rcafon is often 
drowned. Crew s Cojmol. b. 11. c. 6. J 51. 

To Chime, v. n. [from the noun.] 

To found in harmony or confonance. . 

To make the rough recital aptly chime , 

Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime, 

’Tis mighty hard. 

To corrcfpond in relation or proportion. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other corre- 
lative terms, do belong one to another ; and, througli 
cuftom, do readily chime, and anfwer one another, in peopk-^ 
memories. 

To agree; to fall in with. 

He not only fat quietly and heard his father railed at, but 
often chimed in with the difeourfe. Arbuth. Hijl. of J. Bud. 

a. Toluitwith; to agree. 

Any feff, whofe reafonings, interpretation, and language, 
I have been ufed to, will, of courfc, make all chime that 
way ; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning ot 
the author, feem harfh, ftrangc and uncouth to me. Locke. 

5. To jingle; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe I’m forc’d to chime , 

And, wanting ftrength to rife, defeend to rhime. Smith. 

To CHIME, v.a. To move, or ftrike, or found harmonically, 
or with iuft confonancy. 

With lifted arms they order ev’ry blow, 

And chime their founding hammers in a row : 

With labour’d anvils ./Etna groans below. Dryd. Georg. 

2. To ftrike a bell with a hammer. 

CHIMERA, n.f [ Cbimara , Lat.] A vain and wild fancy, 
as remote from reality as the exiftence of the poetical chimera, 
a monfter feigned to have the head of a lion, the belly of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon. 

In {hort, the force of dreams is of a piece. 

Chimeras all ; and more abfurd, or lefs. Dryden' s Fables. 
No body joins the voice of a fhcep with the Ihapc of a 
horfe, to be the complex ideas of any real fubftances, unlefs 
he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his difeourfe 
with unintelligible words. Locke. 

Chime'rical. adj. [from chimera.] Imaginary-; fanciful; 
wildly, vainly, or fantaftically conceived ; fantaftick. 

Notwithftanding the finenefs of this allegory may attone 
for it in fome meafure, 1 cannot think that perfons of fuch a 
chimerical exiftence arc proper aeftors in an epic poem Speclat. 

Chime'rically. adv. [from chimerical.] Vainly; wildly; 
fantaftically. 

Chi'minage. n. f. [from chimin, an old law word for a road.] 
A toil for paffage through a forcft. Cotvel. 

CHI'.YlNEY. n.j. [chemir.ee, French.] 

1. The paffage through which the fmoke afeends from the fire 
in the houfe. 

Chimnies , with fcorn, rejc&ing fmoke. Swift. 

2. The turret railed above the roof of the houfe, for convey- 
ance of the fmoke. 

The night has been unruly : where we lay. 

Our chimnies were blown down. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. The fireplace. 

The chimney 

Is fouth the chamber ; and the chimneypiece, 

Chafte Dian bathing. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

T. he fire which the Chaldeans worfhipped for a eod, is 
crept into every man’s chimney. Raleigh's Hijl. b. i. c. 68. 

Low offices, which fome neighbours hardly think it worth 
ftirring from their chimney Tides to obtain. Swift on Sac. Teft. 

Chimney-corner, n.f. [from chimney and corner.] The 
firefidc ; the feat on each end of the firegrate ; ufuallv noted 
in proverbial language for being the place of idlers. 

Yet fome old men 

( Tell ftories of you in their chimney-corner. Derh. So^hy 

Chimneypiece. n. f [from chimney and piece.] The orna- 
•mental piece of woefo, or ftone, that is fet round the fireplace 
1 olifh and brighten the marble hearths and chimnr. pieces 
with a clout dipt in greafe ; nothing maketh them fliine fo 

Swift’s Direliions to the Houfemaid 
1 mnetsweeper. n.f [from chimney znd fweeper.) 

i- One whofe trade it is to clean foul chimnies of foot. 

F° look like her, are cbbnneyjwecpers black : 

And flncc her time arc colliers counted bright. Shakefp 

I he little chimneyfwreper ikulks alone, 

And marks with footy ftains the hcedlefs throne. Gads Trim 
. ,' en tying Ned the chifnneyfweeper of Savoy, and Tom 
the lortugaNuftman, put in thc.r claims. Arb.Hjt.ofJ Bull 

Vo”.*? 4 rr0VCrb ‘ aI1 >' tor onc of a mcan a nd vile occupation. ' 


Golden lads and girls, all muft, Cxmbrh 

As ebimnejiveepers , come to duft. ^ 

CHIN. n. f [cinnc. Sax. kirm. Germ.] The part 

beneath the under lip. , _ w „;n. 

But all the words I could get of her, was wry ing Bidnty. 
and thrufting out her chin. 

With his amazonianr/./'» he drove 

The briftled lips before him. Shakefp. Cons; 

He rais’d his hardy head, which funk ngain. 

And, finking on his bofom, knock’d his chin. Dryd. Fables. 

ChiLa. n. f. [from China, the country where it is made.] 

China ware ; porcelain; a fpccies ot veile s made in uhin , 
dimly tranfparent, partaking of the qualities o c..r •• 
glafs. They are made by mingling two kinds of earth, of 
which onc cafily vitrifies; the other rciiits a % ' cr ) ron S 1C 
when the vitrifiable earth is melted into glafr, they a.e com 
plctely burnt. 

Spleen, vapours, or fmall pox, above them all. 

And miftrefs of hcrfelf, tho’ china fall. Pope s Lp'fl 11 • 
After funner, carry your plate and china together in the fame 
bafket. Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 

Chi'na-Orance. n.f [from China and orange.] The fweet 
orange; fuppofed originally of China. 

Not many years has the China-orange been propagated in 
Portugal and Spain. Mortimer s Art of Hujlar.dvy. 

Chi'na-Root. n.j. [from China and root.] A medicinal root, 
brought originally from China. 

Chi'ncough. n.f. [perhaps more properly kwcough, from 
kincken , to pant, Out. and cough. ] A violent and convulfivc 
cough, to which children are fuhjeff. 

I have obferved a chincough, complicated with an inter- 
mitting fever. Ho er on the Humours. 

CHINE, n.f. [ef chine, Fr. fhicna, Ital. fpina, Lat. ccin. Arm.] 

1. The part of the back, in which the fpine or backbone is found. 

She ftrake him fuch a blow upon his chine, that fhe opened 
all his body. Sidney , b. i. 

He prefents her with the tufky head. 

And chin:, with rifing briftles roughly fprend. Dryd. Fables. 

2. A piece of the back of an animal. 

Cut out the burly boned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
fleep. Shakejp. Henry IV. p. 2. 

He had killed eight fat hogs for this feafon, and he had dealt 
about his chines very liberally amongft his neighbours. S peel at. 

To Chine, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut into chines. 

He that in his line did chine the long rib’d Apcnnine. Dry. 

CHINK, n.f [cinan, to gape. Sax.] A fmall aperture long- 
wife ; an opening or gap between the parts of any thing. 
Pyramus and Thifby did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Shakefp. Mtdfwnmer Night's Dream. 
Plagues alfo have been raifed by anointing the chinks of 
doors, and the like. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/ 1 . N°. 916. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they fo contract the 
chink of their larinx, as to prevent the admiffion of wet or 
dry indigefted Erevan’s Vulgar Errors. 

In vain {he fearch’d each cranny of the hbufe. 

Each gaping chink , impervious to a moufe. Swift. 

Other inventions, falfe and abfurd, that are like fo many 
chinks and holes to difeover the rottennefs of the whole Ta- 

brick - . _ South. 

To Chink, v.a. [derived by Skinner from the found.] To 
{hake fo as to make a found. 

He chinks his purfe, and takes bis feat of ftate ; 

With ready quills the dedicators wait. Pope's Dimciad , b. ii. 

To Chink, v. n. To found by ftriking each other. 

Lord Strutt’s money {hincs as bright, and chinks as well, as 
’fquire South’s. ' Arbuthnot's Hijl. f J. Bull. 

When not a guinea chink’d on Martin’s boards. 

And AtwilPs felf was drain’d of all his hoards Swift. 

Chi'nky. adj. [from chink.] Full of holes; gaping; opening 
into narrow clefts. & 

But plaifter thou the chinky hives with clay. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 

Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn 
An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap. 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 

Sure ruin. ~ Philips's Poems. 

foHiNTS. n.f. Cloath of cotton made in India, and printed 
with colours. r 

Let a charming chints, and Bruffels lace. 

Wrap my cold limbs, and {hade my liFclcfs face. Pope's Ep. 

ChiWinf. n.f. [from chapin. Span.] A high {hoe, formeriv 
worn by ladies. J 

Your ladyfhip is nearer heaven than when I faw you laft 
by the altitude of a cbioppine ot • ^ - 9 

The woman 
ebioppines. 


. r , Shakefp. Hamlet. 
was a giantcfs, and yet walked always in 

CHIP Cheap, Chipping, in the names of places, a 

market; from the Sax cyppan ceapan, to buy. Gibjon’s Cam 
1 o Chip. v. a. [probably corrupted from chop . ] 
fmall pieces - ' n riimini/v. u.. — • 


time. 


,. , - -,.j To cut into 

to diminifh, by cutting away a little at a 


I o return to our ftatue in the block of marble, we fee it 


sometimes 
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